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describe "the havoc which a rude season has made in
my poor gardens . - . the past winter has been so
severe in my territories ... it has ravaged all that
lay open and were abroad without any mercy.55
This was the famous frost of 1683-4, when the
Thames was frozen over, and (as seen in an old
engraving) there were booths set up in streets on the
ice. Evelyn describes it in his diary; "coaches plied
from Westminster to the Temple and from several
other stairs to and fro as in the streets, sleds, sliding
with skates, a bull-baiting, horse and coach races,
puppet plays and interludes, cooks, tippling and other
lewd places, so that it seemed to be a bacchanalian
triumph or carnival on the water.55
Only some of the details in the letter with regard
to a few of his trees can be mentioned. The elms
were not touched, but the cork trees were past
recovery. The horse chestnut had not suffered; it
was "turgid with buds and ready to explain itself.5'
The cedars were lost, but not the ilex, the rosemary
entirely lost, "to my great sorrow because I not only
had beautiful hedges of it but sufficient to afford me
flowers for the making a considerable quantity of the
Queen of Hungary's celebrated water." The hedge of
Halimus or sea ccpurseslan55 also perished. The laurusti-
nus looked "suspiciously.55 Shrubs in the shade
suffered less than those in the sun. He accounts for
this by explaining "the reciprocations of being some-
what relaxed every day and then made rigid and
stiff again all night, which bending and unbending so
often, opening and closing the parts does exceedingly
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